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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
GARAFELIA, 


THE LITTLE GREEK GIRL. 


Garareia was a fair, blue eyed girl, with wav- 
ing, bright hair, which fell about her neck in such 
rofusion, that it looked like a shower among the 
distant hills, on which the setting sun is shining. 
American children would have liked to see her in 
theeostame of her native country. A green, velvet 
tunic was fitted close to her round, pretty figure: 
over this, a full dress of gold tissue fell in ample 
folds to her feet. A green turban, embroidered 
with gold, was.adorned witha single feather, which 
bent forward a little, and shaded one side of her 
forehead. A gauze veil, checked with alternate 
gold and green, peeped under the feather, and fell 
carelessly on her shoulder. Her Grecian trowsers 
were fastened at the ancle with bracelets of gold; | 
and her little, green shoe was ornamented with the 
same rich metal. Altogether, she seemed like 
those imaginary beings called fairies,—about which, 
children love dearly to read ; though every sensible 
child knows very well that there never were such 
beautiful little creatures,—living in the honey-cup 
of acolumbine, and wearing a woven dew-drop. 

I suppose my young friends will think Garafelia 
was very happy. Yes,—she was very happy in- 
deed; not because she wore beautiful clothes,—but 
because she had a kind father and mother, who 
loved her very much. Seated on her little velvet 
cushion, (for the Grecians, like Asiatic nations, 
never sit in chairs,) at her mother’s side, she would 
listen for hours to the stories she repeated; and 
when it was night, and she wanted to go to sleep, 
on her pretty, soft couch, she knelt down by that 
dear friend, and taking the cross in her little hands, 
she said her prayers in the musical language of her 
nation. 

The days in Greece are bright and sunny : the 
birds sing sweetly, and the flowers are plenty there. 
Garafelia loved to waken early, and climb her fa- 
ther’s couch, that she might kiss him out of his sound 
sleep; and her father was so fond of her, that he 
would gladly comply with her request, and lead her 
down in the garden, where the marble fountains 
spouted forth water, with such a trickling sound, 
that it made one feel cool even to hear it, on a sum- 
mer’s day. 

Butthe poor little Greek girl was not to be so 
happy long. Her nation were under the-govern- 
ment of the cruel Turks. They would cause the 
Greeks’ heads to be cut off, and sell their daugh- 
ters for slaves, even when they had committed no 
crime which deserved punishment. The Greeks 
had descended from an ancient and brave people, 
and they would not bear such treatment. They 
made war with the wicked Turks, and fought as fu- 
riously as animals fight, when they are surrounded, 
and have no possible means of escape: for they 
knew very well, that if they did not conquer their 
fnemies, they should all be put to death, and their 
women sold as slaves. 

When Garafelia saw her father unsheath his 
‘word, and examine carefully its glittering edge,— 
when he fastened it in his belt,—when her mother 
clung to his neck, and sobbed as if she would have 
died there, —the poor child wept as she had never 


Wept before. For the first time in her happy life, 
het heart ached as if it would break. Again and 
again her father kissed her; and when he would 
she clung to his mantle, and. 
The Turks 


ave put her down, 
cried out, “Oh, stay with Garafelia. 
Will come and kill us, dear father. 


most coaxing tone, and the tears were in her mild, | 
blue eyes. Her father pressed her closer to his heart, | 
and felt as if he were willing to die, if she and her | 
mother could but live in freedom and safety; but! 
he could not stay,—for the Turks were only halfa 
mile from the town, with their scimitars all sharp- | 
ened for the battle. ‘The noble Greek looked 

mournfully on his wife and child; and oh, with | 
what heart-rending anguish did he think what, 
might be their fate, should the wicked Turks prove | 
victorious. Once more he held them to his bosom, | 
in that close strong embrace, by which the wretch- | 
ed sometimes express the agony they dare not 

speak,—and then went out to fight for the home he | 
loved so well. Garafelia’s mother clasped her ! 
hands wildly, and Jooking up to heaven, as if she | 
prayed for the pity she could not find in this world, | 
she sobbed out: “Oh I shall never see him again 
—never, never sce him again!” ‘Then Garatelia 
threw herself on the carpet, and covering her face 
with her little cushion, she cried long and bitterly. 

Tt was morning when her father went away ; and 
all day long, they heard the wild uproar of guns, 
and screams, and trampling horses. It was night 
when he came back; but, alas, not asthey had 
wished him tocome. He was borne by four of his 
faithful troops; and though they lowered him very 
cautiously, when they entered his house, he was so 
badly wounded that his whole face was convulsed 
with pain. Fora long time he could not speak : 
and his voung wife chaffed his temples, and loosen- 
ed his tight bandages, with the terrible conviction 
that she should never hear his voice again. Howev- 
er, after lying stupid for a short time, he opened his 
eyes, pressed the hand which rested in his, and ut- 
tered the name of Garafelia. The child stood be- 
fore him,—and the tears streamed down her cheeks. 
Love poured from his dying eyes, like light from 
the setting sun; and with much difficulty, he utter- 
ed: ‘‘ My poor orphan girl?” Garafelia did not 
know that he was dying; but she saw that he was 
very weak, and very sorrowful. She sprang forward, 
to clasp her little arms around his neck. She kis- 
sed him,—he felt it not. She looked at him,—he 
saw her not. She spoke to him,—he heard her not. 
The little Greek girl had no father,—he was dead ! 

Her mother did not speak a word. She threw 
one arm around her only child, and with the other 
she covered her face, and bowed down. Poor Gar- 
afelia! It was asad change for such a little one. 
She looked at the father, who used to smile on her 
so affectionately,—and he was stiff and cold. She 
looked on the mother, who used to sing to her, and 
tell her stories all the day long,—and she saw by 
the heavings of her mantle, that the sobs came fast 
from her breaking heart. 

For the first time in her life, she threw herself 
down on her couch, and cried her little aching 
head asleep. When it was dark, her mother came 
and kissed her, and put back the curls, which were 
all wet with her tears; but Garafelia did not awake, 
—she was dreaming of her father. When she first 
opened her eyes in the morning, she thought of go- 
ing to ask him to walk with her, as she had been 
used to do. Then she remembered, how, when 
she went to sleep, her heart seemed to be high up 
in her throat, swelling as if it would kill her with 
its bursting agony: and she went to give one sor- 
rowful look at the closed lips, which would never 
speak to her again. , Her little bird knew her foot- 
step;—and he began to warble forth a song, to 
show that he was glad. Garafelia did not clap her 
hands, and bound forward to speak to him. His 
music made her very sad. She looked up at his 
cage, as if she blamed him for makinga joyful noise. 





Ob, stay with 
She said it in her 


your own, little Garafelia!” 


ther is dead?” But though the little Greek girl was 
very wretched, she did not forget that she had a 
Parent in heaven. ‘I'hat very day, she knelt with 
her mother, by the side of the dead, and prayed to 
God to look down in mercy on them. Alas, they 
had little reason to hope for mercy from man. Be- 
fore many hours had passed, the soldiers, with looks 
of horror, came to tell them, that they must escape 
from home,—for the ‘Turks had gained possession 
of the town. “One look of distress poor Garafelia 
gave to her tuneful Canary, and her graceful, faw- 
ning gazelle; but there was not a moment to be 
lost. The Turks must kill them if they would— 
she could not stop to save them. Her mother 
seized her in her arms, and followed a multitude of 
Grecian women, who were on their way toa strong 
castle at the opposite end of the town. When the 
women and children were all in this large building, 
the doors were fastened, and the Greek soldiers 
stationed themselves around it, resolving to fight for 
wives, widows and orphans, as long as there was 
a man among them, who had a life to give away. 
The Turks came. ‘The women within the cas- 
tle heard shouts, and groans, and dying shrieks. 
The Greeks fought, as the African lion fights for 
her young; but it wasallin vain. The ‘Turks had 
twenty times their numbers,—and they rushed into 
the castle over their dying bodies. Oh, had every 
woman’s arm been as strong as her heart, on that 
fatal day, but few of the pitiless Turks would have 
lived to tell their shameful victory. Surely, if 
American children could have looked on that dread- 
ful scene, they would have been willing to give all 
their gains,—nay to have sold their choicest play- 
things, for many a year, if they could have saved 
even a few of those suffering little ones. Some 
plunged into the distant river, that they might die, 
rather than be slaves. Others ran, with the swift- 
ness which intense fear ake can give, and hid 
themselves in the woods. ~ In the midst of the con- 
fusion, Garafelia and her mother secreted them- 
selves in a large oven, and closed the door. The 
poor child bruised her shoulder dreadfully against 
the stones; but she made no noise. She felt as if 
she had rather die, than have them find her mother. 
Two days they remained in this uncomfortable sit- 
uation; and Garafelia was sick with hunger. 
Thinking the Turks must be gone from the buil- 
ding, they ventured to open the door of the oven. 
A Turkish soldier happened to be looking into the 
window, and he saw the mother’s white arm the 
moment it appeared. He dragged them forth from 
their hiding place, and carried them to his tent. 
The next day, a hundred Grecian women were to 
be sent to Constantinople, and sold as slaves. Gar- 
afelia’s mother was among them. She shed no 
tears; she even tried to soothe her little daughter, 
who covered her face in her robe, and sobbed aloud. 
It seemed as if the Grecian mother had suffered too 
mucheverto weep again. Ifthey would but be kind 
to her child, she thought she could bare any suffer- 
ing; but when the cruel wretches came to tear Gar- 
afelia away, she shrieked, and knelt, and prayed, 
that they might not be parted. ‘‘ Oh, leave me my 
child,” she said. ‘If you have mercy in you leave 
me my child.” And Garafelia clung to her with a 
piteous look, saying, with all the eloquence of in- 
nocent childhood : ‘‘ She is my mother! She is my 
mother!” The little Greek thonght such an ap- 
peal would melt any human heart; but the Turks 
had inhuman hearts. They did not mind the wid- 
ow’s shriek, or the orphan’s tears. They forced 
the mother away,—and the desolate, little girl nev- 
er saw her again. 

Then Garafelia would not eat, or speak. There 





“Don’t you sing, my pretty bird,” said she. 
“What makes you sing? don’t you know my fa- 





was nobody in the wide world to love her; and she 
did not care what they did with her now. She would 
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sit with her face on her hand, whole hours, and do 
nothing but sigh. Sometimes she would sing; 
und her sweet voice was as rich in mournful melody 
as is the nightingale’s, when she sings over a dead 
mate. Any body but a Turk would have wept to 
hear the poor, heart-broken orphan warble forth, 

‘© My father is dead, 

And [ am alone, 

1 wish I was with him 

Beneath the cold stone.” 

Had Garafclia remained with the Turks, she 
would have indeed soon died of grief, and harsh 
treatment; but she with a great many other Greek 
children, were carried to Smyrna to be sold. When 
they were all arranged together in the market, a 
sweet, little girl, about four years old, came up, and 
took Garafelia’s hand, and looked very wishfully in 
her face. Garafelia remembered that it was a 
little playmate, who often came to see her, in 
those happy days, when they both had a home. 
** What do you want, Aspasia?” said she. ‘Would 
you give me a prune ;” lisped the little suffer- 
er. Garafelia remembered that the dried prunes, 
which the “urks had given her for breakfast, were 
still in her hard ; for her heart felt too sick to allow 
her to eat any thing. She kissed the little girl, 
and gave her all she had ; and at that moment, she 
felt happier than she had been, since she was torn 
from her mother’s side,—for she felt as if she had 
something to love. A rich American merchant, 
who lived in Smyrna, noticed the kind action. He 
thought she must be an affectionate little girl; and 
he saw plainly that she was very unhappy. So he 
resolved to buy her, and adopt her as a daughter. 
‘he little Greek girl was glad, for he smiled on her 
as her father used todo. ‘ Poor little Aspasia,” 
said she, as she offered her hand tothe benevolent 
American. He understood the pleading look she 
gave, and was just about to purchase Aspasia also ; 
but another American,who lived very near him, step- 
ped forward, and offered to take her. Then the little 
gitls lived as they had when their parents were 
alive. Garafelia and Aspasia were play-mates ma- 
ny a year after. Now Garafelia is sent over to 
America to be educated. Every body is kind to her, 
and she is happy . Il day long as a frisking squirrel. 
Indeed, she has nothing to make her otherwise 
than happy—only it sometimes makes her heart ache 
to think, whether, or not, her dear mother is dead. 
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A SERMON. 

Delivered by Rev. C. Coiton, Chaplain of Mount Pleasant 
Institution, Amherst, Ms. to the Pupils of that Seminary. 
[Coneluded.] 

But, my young friends, are there none others 
than your parents, who have claims upon you for 
well doing? Consult your consciences, what you 
owe to those, who are daily occupying all their pow- 
ers, and exhausting their spirits for your mental and 
moral improvement. Have they no claims? May 
not they reasonably expect, that you will regard 
their feelings and their wishes, your own honor 
and their honor, as well as the credit of the Institu- 
tion, of which you are members? Can you desire 
less than to gratify them,—or attempt less than to 
discharge your obligations?—We, dear youth, have 
no greater jov than to see you walking in the paths 
of virtue; and no greater grief, than to be obliged 
to witness in you an evil disposition, a waywardness 
of heart, a willingness to waste your precious time, 
abuse your privileges, deprave and debase your fac- 
ulties in idleness and vice. We appeal to the bet- 
ter feelingsof your nature. If you love your pa- 
rents, and wish to please them,—that which can be 
well reported to them, will best please us. 

But, itis possible, that your views of the wishes 
and expectations of your parents, and of your In- 
stractors, are limited to your scholarship amd gen- 
eral deportment in relation to the common decen- 
cies and moralities of this life. You may not have 
thought in the progregs of this discussion, that these 
expectations rise higher, descend deeper, and em- 
brace the interests of eternity, as well as of time. 
Your parents, your Instructors were not your true 








friends, if they did not extend their views, their 
, y : . ? 
plans and labors in relation to you, beyond the 


—————D 


tors, ye have notinany fathers. In Christ Jesus | 
have begotten you through the Gospel.” 


“aga! : ae N 
circuit oftime. ‘T‘hey are bound to regard aud to| small part of you, I will hope, have been be *"s 


treat you, as candidates for eternity—for the bar of! the Spirit of God, since I have had charge 


God—tor the judgment seat of Christ. And doing 
so, they must and will be more solicitous for your 


future than your present condition—for your state | 


in heaven, than for your state on earth. 
As an example of the solicitude of your parents 
for your religious interests, I beg leave to read to 


you an extract of a letter, which was written by a/is equally true; 
Clergyman, during the revival in this Institution | hear, 


last spring, and atterwards published. 
only that part which relates to us, and which expres- 
ses the actual feelings of the parents of some of 
those now before me,— although I am ignorant what 
individualsthey are. ‘‘ On one occasion,” says the 
author of this letter, “‘ news came that there was a 
revival of religion in the Mount Pleasant Classical 
Institution, Amherst; in which Institation two of 
my neighbors have each a son. And it was also 
stated, that one of these youth was distressed in 
view of his sins. From the other nothing was 
heard. The parents of the latter at once became 
intensely interested for the spiritual state of their 
child. Though was absent, both the father and 
the mother came to my house in an agony of spirit, 
the like of which [had never witnessed in them be- 
fore, though praying persons, as we trust. Their 
most earnest desire was to be guided aright in 
prayer. ‘They felt, that their prayers were good for 
nothing. ‘The evening was spent exclusively in 
conversation in relativis to their duty as parents, | 
and in prayer for these youth. Day after day the 
struggle with them lasted, until the exhausted na- 
ture of one of the mothers imperiously demanded 
rest. At that period, as I was sitting in my door, 
this mother came and put into my hand an open 
letter, which announced the fact, that both of these 
youth were rejoicing in hope. She fainted—and 
when she recovered we mingled our tears together.” 

I have read this extract for the sake of illustra- 
ting the solicitude of Christian parents for their 


I shall read| have departed from the truth. 





children. Iam ignorant who is the author of this 
letter, and who are the parents mentioned in it. | 
But the two youth are now before me, though I! 
cannot point them out. You see, then, my young 
friends, how exceedingly anxious these parents) 
were, when they heard this news—how they wrest- | 
led with God, till their very natures were exhaust. | 
ed; and when one of the mothers received intelli-| 
gence that her son was “rejoicing in hope,” her | 
strength was not equal to sustain the excesses of| 
her joy. 

O is it true, that your parents have such feelings 
for you? It is indeed true ?—Had I painted even 
the supposition of a case like this, in such glowing 
colors, it would have been thought extravagant. But 
this is real history, and the history of the actual 
feelings of the parents of youth, who are now be- 
fore me. O is it possible, that such agony of so- 
licitude could make parents travail again in birth 
for their children ?—And when their children are 
hopefally born again, that joy so excessive should 
seize upon their hearts, as to suspend the pulsations 
of the vital current ’—O, my young friends, how 
ought you to feel, when such are the feelings of 
your parents! If you are hopefully born again, 
how ought you to rejoice their hearts, by letting 
them hear, that you are ‘‘ walking in the truth’— 
that you are living the Cliristian life. And O, if you 
are not renewed, if you are yet in your sins, think, 
I beseech you, of that agony of concern, which 
your parents suffer for you, “till Christ be formed in 
you, the hope of glory.” Are you -willing—can 
you be willing, that their grey hairs should come 
down with sorrow to the grave, because you will 
not repent of your sins ?—Shall they go up to heav- 
en, and you godownto hell? Joined in affection 
here, and by the tenderest ties, must you be forever 
disjoined hereafter ? 

And permit mc, dear youth,—me whose office it 
has been to give you instruction in religion—Yes, 
permit me to come in witha claim here. Of some 





of you I hope I may say, as the apostle to the Co- 
rinthian Church: “‘ Though ye have many Instruc- 


tn b 


tae Sy arge Of your 
religious interests, as spiritual pastor of this commy, 


nity. “Believe me when I say it: I feel the greatest 
concern for your future conduct. I can here adopt 
the sentiment of my text, and its very language: 
‘“‘T have no greater joy than to hear, that my hil 
dren walk in the truth.” And the converse of this 
I have no greater grief, than {9 
or to be obliged to know, that any of yoy 
I have Sympathi. 
zed with you in your distress of mind, under con. 
viction of sin, as you are witnesses. I have ans. 
iously and prayerfully counselled you. And I have 
rejoiced over your hopeful regeneration. And will 
you not then believe me, when I assert my extreme 
solic'tude for your future conversation and life) 
That you may honor religion, that you may be 
fitted for great usefulness in the service of Christ 
and finally attain everlasting life—is my most i 
vent prayer. And to this end, I advise and beseech 
you: be watchful, be prayerful. Or, in the lan. 
guage of the Saviour: “ watch and pray, lest ye 

enter into temptation.” 
And to those of you who have no hope in Christ 
I can only say: ‘ Asthough God did beseech you, 
I pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 1 
God.” Think of the love and solicitude of your 
parents—‘hink of the guilt of sin, and of the worth 
of the soul—think, that “now is the accepted time 
and the day of salvation.” 

«O think on what a slender thread 
‘« Hang everlasting things ; 
*< Th’ eternal states of all the dead, 

** Upon lite’s feeble strings” 





AND REPENT, 
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THE INJURIOUS EFFECT OF NOVELS ON THE 
YOUNG. 

These captivating productions not only dazzle 
and agitate the fancy, inflame and mislead the pas- 
sions,—but they also pervert and stupify the con- 
science: Let us suppose a young person to have 
been trained up in habits of virtue and religion: 
taught toshun and abhor every approach to imputi- 
ty and profaneness. He daily reads some portion 
of Scripture, bows his knees in prayer, and eher- 
ishes sentiments of reverence and gratitude towards 
the greatest and best of Beings. But no sooner 
does he become engaged with the alluring volumes 
of fiction, than the Bible is neglected, acts of de- 
votion are suspended, and even the precious hours 
of the Sabbath are too often desecrated: or should 
some slight attention to the forms of religion, for 
the sake of decency, remain, all indications of life 
and zeal are fled. The intense and engrossing 
emotions, which he receives from the novel writer 
for the time, leave neither thought nor feeling for 
any thing else. When the first delirium abates, 
conscience may create some uneasiness; but few 
like to have the fond visions of fancy disturbed and 
spoiled by the intrusive visits of sober reflection. 
And it will be admitted, by all who are compe- 
tent to judge, that the great mass of novels not only 
give false views of human life, but also inculcate dan- 
gerous sentiments. In these works, piety is usually 
associated with such weakness or superstition as ren- 
ders it contemptible ; while profligacy is so soften- 
ed and blended with generous ardour of soul, of 
winning complaisance of deportment, as to attract 
admiration and preference. Characters, by a few 
artful‘touches are so painted, that virtue and vice 
seem almost insensibly to have changed places. 
Nothing but hypocrisy merits detestation : nothing 
but fanaticism meets contempt. The morals which 
novelists inculcate, have little or no affinity with 
the principles and precepts of Christianity; he, 
therefore, who follows these modern ethical teach- 
ers, receiving their lessons, and imbibing their spit- 
it, soon loses his reverence for God, and that sen- 
sibility and tenderness 6f conscience connected 
with it, which forms the best bulwark and _ safe 
guard against the inroads of temptation. But 
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where the reading of fictitious history does not manifest an interest in the religious exercises which 
rvert the judgment, and stupify the conscience, ' she once lightly esteemed. At this time she was 


toccasions & criminal waste of time, and indis- | 
ses the mind to the pursuit of solid improvement 
and the practice of important and necessary duties. 
| have known, and could specify, if delicacy and 
ropriety permitted, affecting instances which 
yould support and confirm this position. Young 
men have ingenuously confessed to me, that their 
recious years, while at school, were almost lost, 
and their health nearly sacrificed, in the midnight 
rusal of novels, which having been procured by 
dealth and artifice, were devoured with an appetite 
hat seemed to increase by indulgence. Others 
have declared that their religious convictions and 
desires were in a manner stifled and extinguished 
by these baneful works. Could it, however, be pro- 
sed that no palpable danger of vice or infidelity 
were incurred, if novels only produced a distaste for 
glid improvement, they ought to be carefully kept 
out of the hands of youth. For experience demon- 
sirates, that those who have been accustomed to 
feast on these high-seasoned viands, or, rather, ma- 
ical drugs, will turn away with loathing from plain 
and wholesome fare. Learning and science be- 
come dull and tedious to them: they want some- 
thing pungent and stimulating to suit their vitiated 
ste; they have been so long used to ardent, ine- 
briating spirits, that a simple beverage is quite in- 
pid. Nor is the hackneyed novel-reader, in gen- 
eral, better disposed to practical duties than to per- 
snal improvement. ‘The world which fiction has 
created, is full of life and interest; a region of 
beauty and bravery, where nothing is wanted, 
which that indulgent goddess, good fortune, can be- 
sow. But to come down from this great sprightly 
region, into the stupid crowd of every-day mortals, 
istoo much for pride to brook, or patience to en- 
jure. Oh ‘itis delightful to live where men are or 
may be, princes and heroes, and women are all an- 
gels; where suns shine, and seasons smile, and 
winds and waters softly murmur, without intermis- 
sion; where even lucky chances and little disasters 
fall out just as they are wanted, to heighten the fe- 
licity enjoyed. But the dull world of realities has 
none of these fine things. Filial and conjugal du- 
ties, household cares, the toil and trouble of busi- 
ness,—these are mean and vulgar, monotonous and 
intolerable ! 
[fsuch is the immoral tendency of novel-read- 
ing, let the young avoid this intellectual intemper- 
aice, Which deceives and destroys so many. 
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From the American S. S. Magazine. 
HAPPY DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 

Emeline S , the subject of the following 
narrative, aged 12 years, was a child of respectable 
parents, and the subject of many prayers. She en- 
tered our school last December, a thoughtless girl, 
but, possessed of a good mind and amiable man- 
ners. She seemed much interested in the select 
Scripture lessons and Scripture proofs, and in the 
other exercises of the school. She was a very punc- 
tual and diligent scholar. 
day in eight months, and that was occasioned by 
sickness. Her teacher conversed with her fre- 
quently on the subject of religion, and her mind ap- 
peared somewhat tender. About two months ago, 
her teacher spread before her, her character as a 


sinner against God—the gospel plan of salvation— 
the death of the Saviour for sinners, such as she 
was; and urged her to attend to the concerns of her 
soul now, lest another day should not be given her 
to repent, and pray, and love the Lord Jesus Christ. 
She promised that she would not put off the con- 
cerns of her soul any longer; and from that time 
she appeared more serious. The Spirit evidently 
had fastened the arrow of conviction in her heart. 
She read her Bible, and the books she obtained 
from our Sabbath-school library, with increased in- 
terest, particularly the memoirs of David Brainard ; 
Whose holy life was deeply impressed on her mind. 


She lost but one half 


invited to a party of children of her own age, bat 
replied, ‘‘ I don’t want to go to any more parties.” 
She often conversed with her mother about the 
way of salvation, and appeared desirous to know 
what she should do to be saved. On the first Sab- 
bath in the last month, she left her books in the 
school room, and went into an adjoining room, 
where some of the teachers were at prayer, before 
the hour ofinstruction. ‘The next Wednesday eve- | 
ning, of her own accord, she went to the — 
meeting ; but seeing some one there who knew 

her, she was afraid to go in, saying to herself, “ If} 
[ go in she will tell,” and this fear overcame her. 

She returned home, and ever after regretted her 

neglect, and mourned over it asa great sin. ‘The 

next day but one, after she had been at the anxious 

room door, she was taken sick; and her sickness | 
proved unto death. On her sick bed, she convers- 
ed with her mother—asked her to pray for her, and 
said, ‘‘I hope I shall be well enough to go to the 
next anxious meeting.” Mer distress of mind in- 
creased every day, and the next Sabbath night, 
(10th August,) she was heard to groan very loud. 
Her mother said, “Emeline what is the matter?’ 
she replied, ‘“‘ I am such a great sinner.” ‘* Will 
the Lord have mercy on me, such a great sinner?” 
In this distress, she arose up in her bed at mid- 
night, and prayed so loud and importunate, that 
when she ceased she said, “ 1 am afraid I have dis- 
turbed all in the house, but it is no matter; I feel 
better now; the pain at my heart is gone.” Her 
praying at this time did awaken several in the 
house, and brought her father into the room. From 
this time, she was not heard to pray much for her- 
self, but spent hours in prayer for her family and 
friends, that such of them as were not pious, might 
share in the great mercy ofGod. At one time she 
wept bitterly, and being asked the reason why, slie 
said, ‘‘ You must excuse me, for how can I help it, 
when so many of my friends are out of the ark of 
safety.” She prayed much for her dear ‘ compan- 
ions in the Sabbath-school,” and for the “ superin- 
tendents and teachers, that they might be more 
faithful to the souls of the children.” She remem- 
bered the congregation with whom she used to 
worship, and prayed that the ‘Holy Spirit might 
come down upon them and bless them.” And she 
did not forget the Heathen, of whom she had read 
much in ‘* Buchanan’s Researches,” (a volume ob- 
tained from our library,) but often and earnestly 
prayed, that ‘God would be with the missionaries 
and bless them.” She said about this time, “‘ The 
Lord has a great blessing in store for our church 
and my Sabbath-school, and I only wish to live to 
glorify God, and be a Sabbath-school teacher, that I 
may teach little children to love the dear Saviour, 
and see my friends become Christians.””’ When 
the name of an aged friend was mentioned, she 
asked if she was a Christian, and being told there 
was reason to fear she was not, she said, “O what 





not bea Christian.” Her anxieties for the salvation 
of others were so great as to constrain her to pray 
aloud for ‘old sinners,” that “ God would have 
mercy on them, and open their eyes to see their 
danger, and save them from destruction.” She 
sent for her pastor a few days after she was taken 
sick, and unburdened her mind to him very freely ; 
—was visited by him frequently during her illness, 
and gave him good evidence of a change of heart. 
The teacher visited her often, and Emeline expres- 
sed a hope, that she should be prepared for the try- 
ing hour of death. 

She conversed much with the children who cal- 
led to see her, and warned them to repent, and 
pray for pardon and salvation. Her mind, for the 
last three days of her life, was partially deranged, 
yet not so much so as entirely to forget prayer 
and religious friends and conversation. The first 
time I saw her, she rejoiced tosee me, and seemed 
unwilling to let me leave her, without conversation 
and prayer, and a promise to see her the next day. 





She forsook the gayeties and pleasures of the world, 
of which she had been very fond, and began to 








I did see her the next day, but she wastoo sick to ad- 
mit of much conversation, yet manifested a very se- 


a dreadful thing, to live sixty or seventy years, and 





rene and happy frame of mind. Shortly before her 
death, she said, ‘ Mother, don’t you think the Lord 
is coming amongst us?” alluding toa revival in the 
church. ‘Thus, her last thoughts were spent in 
anxiety for the church of Christ. She left to all who 
saw her, a good hope, that she was a child of God. 
Her mind continued in the same happy frame, 
until eleven o'clock, Sabbath evening, August 17th, 
when her happy spirit, without a struggle, was re- 
leased from its earthly tabernacle, to enter upon an 
eternal Sabbath. Who will not say, “Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his?’ Tue SurerintenDanrt. 





THE NURSERY. 


ABRAHAM OFFERING UP ISAAC, 
Little Henry was very fond of his papa, because 
he talked to him so nicely about the histories in 
the Bible. One day, as they were sitting together 





;in a beautiful arbour, shaded with woodbines and 


ivy, from whence they could view the surrounding 
country; Mr. W. said to his little boy; ‘ What 
think you, Henry? shall we talk about a good old 
man who went to offer up his only son?” 

**O dear papa, I know what you mean; for [ 
read about Abraham only the other day to mamma; 
but I should like you to talk to me about him.” 

“Well, my love, then you will remember that 
Abraham's whole life was one continued act of faith. 
He left his native country in faith—he lived in a 
strange land in faith—by faith he embraced the 
promise of a son in his old age—and by faith he of 
fered him up to God. And as he lived, so he died 
in faith; and is now, through faith inheriting the 
promises in heavenly glory.” 

* What do you mean by faith, papa ?” said Hen- 
ry. 
‘“] mean, my dear, a firm belief and reliance on 
the word of God. If I were now to promise, that I 
would give you a nice book te-morrow, would you 
believe me?” 

"That [ should indeed, papa,” said Henry, 
with a smiling face. 

“ But could you rely on my promise, supposing 
that the book did not come just at the time when 
you expected it?” 

“T might be disappointed; but still I think I 
should say, ‘Papa’s word must be true; and there- 
fore I will wait patiently for it.” 

** Well, my dear boy, this would be faith in my 
promise. Now you must pray, that God will give 
you faith to believe in, and rely upon his divine 
word. Such faith Abraham had; and without this 
faith, the Bible tells us, we cannot be saved.” 

“ Then, papa, (said [lenry) is faith taking God at 
his word, and believing that what he promises he 
will surely perform?” 

“Tt is, my dear ; and it is from this holy princi- 
ple, that Abraham was enabled to do all the great 
things that he did: one of which we will now con- 
sider.—When God promised a son to Abraham, he 
told him, that he would make him a great nation, 
and that he would establish his covenant with 
Isaac.” 

** How strange then, papa, that Abraham should 
be commanded to burn his son ?” 

“The ways of God, my dear, are always right ; 
even when we cannot understand them. But here 
the reason of the command is plain; for we read : 
‘God did tempt Abraham;’ that is, he was pleased 
to try his faith. Yet how awful was the trial! The 
Almighty said to him; ‘ Take now thy son, thy on- 
ly son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of.” 

“Oh! papa, how Abraham’s heart must have 
ached.” 

** Nature, no doubt, my dear, would feel. Yet, 
in spite of this, Abraham rose up early in the mor- 
ning, and saddled his ass, and took two of his 
young men with him, and Isaac his son, and clave 
the wood for the burnt-offering, and rose up, and 
went unto the place of which God had told him. 
Now as this place lay at a distance from his house, 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








his-faith must have had many struggles with paren- 
tal affection during the journey. Yet faith triumph- 
ed over nature; for seeing the place on the third 
day, he said to his young men; ‘abide you here 
withthe ass; and I and the lad will go yonder and 
« ip, and comeragain to you.’” 

Here Hefigy, with surprise exclaimed ; “‘ My dear 
papa, how could Abraham say, ‘ we will come again 
to you,’ when,d#®@ knew he was going to offer up his 
son?” ; 

“The blessed Bible, my dear boy, explains this 
matter. In the eleventh chapter to the Hebrews, 
St. Paul says; ‘ By faith, Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had received 
the promises offered up his only begotten son, of 
whom it was said, that in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called: accounting that God was able to raise him 
up even from the dead; from whence also he receiv- 
ed him in a figure.’ ” 

** Oh now I understand, (said Henry,) Abraham 
so relied on the promise of God, that it Isaac had 
been burnt, he believed that God would raise him 
up again.” 

‘“* Exactly so; and this it was, which made him 
say, we will come again to you.” 

“Oh, papa, what great faith was this!” 

** Well, Abraham took the wood of the burnt-of- 
fering, and laid it upon Isaac his son, and he took 
the fire in his hand, and a knife; and they went 
both of them together. As they were drawiug 
near the appointed place, Isaac with great simplici- 
ty said, ‘My father, behold the fire and wood, but 
where is the lamb for a burnt-offering??) Whata 
touching question this, for a tender father to an- 
swer! Abraham, in the strength of his faith, repli- 
ed, ‘My son, God will provide himself a lamb, for 
a burnt-offering ;’ so they went both of them to- 
gether.—Having reached the place, Abraham built 
an altar, laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac 
his son, and laid him on the altar upon the wood.” 

Henry, with tears in his eyes, said; ‘‘ Dear papa, 
could not Isaac have run away, for it must have been 
very dreadful to be burnt?” 

** He might have done so: but Isaac’s obedience 
was equal to Abraham’s faith. What a bright pat- 
tern you have here, of youthful obedience to paren- 
tal authority, when that authority is founded on 
the word of God. May you ever increase in a like- 
ness to Isaac’s obedience, and Abraham’s faith ! 

“The awful moment was now arrived—Abra- 
ham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to 
slay his son!! Thus his wit obeyed the com- 
mand, but God prevented the execution of it. The 
angel of the Lord called unto him out of beaven, 
and said, ‘‘ Abraham, Abraham!’ And he said, 
“Here am I.” And he said,‘ Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him; 
for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from me.”’ 
His obedient faith was graciously accepted, rich 
promises were made to him, whilst he offered up a 
ram caught in a thicket, instead of his son. 

“Abraham called the name of the place Jeho- 
vah Jireh—the Lord will provide. He and Isaac 
then returned to the young men, as he had said, and 
they went together to Beersheba with hearts full of 
joy and peace in believing.”’ 

“ When Mr. W. had ended the history, he took 
his litthe Henry by the hand, and with much affec- 
tion said, ‘“‘ My dearest child, a greater than Abra- 
ham ishere. We behold, as in a glass, the infinite 
love of our heavenly Father, who gave his only be- 
gotten Son, his well-beloved, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to die upon the Cross for our sins, upon one of those 
mountains of Moriah, perhaps the very mountain 
where Isaac was laid upon the altar. And here we 
also behold the infinite love of the Son of God, who, 
gn obedience to his Father's will, was content to 
bleed for our sakes. Oh! may our hearts burn 
with holy love, and may our lives be ever devoted 
to him who gave himself for us!” 











MISCELLANY. 








Ambition.—When I look ypon the tombs of the 
great, every emotion dies within me; when I read 


rents upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with com- 
passion ; when I see the toinb of the parents them- 
selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow; when I see kings 
lying by those who deposed them ; when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side; or the holy men 
that divided the world with their contests and dis- 
putes, I reflect with sorrow on the little competi- 
tions, factions and debates of mankind ; when I 
read the several dates of the tombs, of some that di- 
ed yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I 
consider that great day when we shall all be con- 
temporaries, and make our appearance together. 


—LFma— 

Songs in the night—How sweetly doth music 
sound in this dead season! In the day-time it 
would not, it could not so much affect the ear. 
All harmonious sounds are advanced by a silent 
darkness. ‘Thus it is with the glad tidings of 
Salvation. ‘The Gospel never sounds so sweet as 
in the night of persecution, or of our own private 
affliction. It is ever the same; the difference is 
in our disposition to receive it.—Bishop Hall. 


—-P— 

The Worship of God.—We have to do with a Be- 
ing who is wise to prescribe his own worship, just 
to require what he has prescribed, and powerful to 
revenge what he has not required. [1b. 








EDITORIAL. 








WHO IS RIGHT? 

We have received the following letter from a 
Lady at a distance, and thank her for sending us 
so important an inquiry : 

* After reading an anecdote of a Quaker, in one 
of your late numbers, Ann, (about nine years of 
age), said, ‘‘ Mother, what is a Quaker!” Being 
told it was the name of a religious sect, she added, 
** Ma’am, there are so many kinds of religion, it 
puzzles me.” She was told she must believe the 
Bible. ‘ But,” said she, ‘do not the Congregati- 
onalists, Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, and Uni- 
versalists all beiieve the Bibie?” She was told, 
they think they do. ‘ Well, then, Ma, how can 
we know that our religion is right?’ If in some 
of your numbers you will please to answer this in- 
quiry, in language adapted to the capacities of chil- 
dren, you will much oblige A Moruer.” 


We are much pleased that our friend Ann has 
so much thought about religion, and wishes toknow 
the true and right way. We must tell her, howev- 
er, that we have often been “ puzzled” by the same 
question ourselves ; and we have known far wiser 
and better men than we are, troubled with doubts 
and perplexity. But we will try to give her some 
help ; and pray that she may know the truth, and 
that the truth may make her free. 

We wish her to understand first, that there is 
not so great a difference among different sects as 
she probably thinks there is. ‘There are several 
denominations, which have different views about 
some ordinance, or mode of worship, or church or- 
der, or something of that kind. These form differ- 
ent churches, and have different names; but they 
are all Christians. They are all right in the great 
things of religion ; equally acceptable with God, 
and equally entitled to fellowship and love from al] 
other Christians. This matter is much better un- 
derstood than it once was, and many such Chris- 
tians are now united more closely than names and 
covenants could unite them. 

We wish our little reader to know also, that some 
explanations and directions might be given on this 
question, which she cannot now understand. This 
is not strange ; for she finds it so, we suppose, in all 
her studies, and in a great many other things which 
occupy her thoughts. 

The first advice we shall give is, that she read 
the Bible, particularly the New Testament, every 
day, and with close and earnest attention. Let her 


read it, as one who is anxious to know what will fit 
her to die and to be happy in heaven. Let her read 








the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate de- 


it, as the word of God, and asa message or letter 
from her Saviour. Let her try to get the meaning 


sire goes out; when I meet with the grief of pa- 


— 


of the Bible, just as she would that of any othe 
book or writing. When she does get the meanip 
let her believe the declarations of God, and be wi’ 
ling to know the real truth ; even though it should 
reprove her of sin; and make her vile in her own 
eyes. Let her in this manner search the scripture; 
for they are able to make her wise unto salvation 
through faith whichis in Christ Jesus. 

Our second direction is, that the reading of the 
scriptures be attended with prayer to God. God ig 
the author of the scriptures, and his Spirit can yp. 
fold their meaning. He too can open our eyes 1, 
behold wondrous things out of God's law. And God 
has told us, that he is more willing to give his Ho| 
Spirit to them that ask him, than parents are to give 
good things unto their children. Let our youn 
friend from this time cry unto God, My Fath; 
thou art the guide of my youth. Let her daily pray 
to be led into the truth, and saved from the devices 
of the adversary and destroyer. 

Our third direction is, that she immediately obey 
the truth when she knows it. If God requires her 
to repent, she should not harden her heart by delay, 
If she is invited to come to Christ as weary and 
heavy laden, she should at once take his yoke upon 
her and learn of him. And so of every invitation 
and every duty. Christ promised, If any man vill 
do the will of God, he shall know of the doctrine, 
An obedient spirit is a teachable, childlike spirit; 
and if we love to obey, we shall love to learn, 
If we love and serve God, he will give us more wis. 
dom. ‘The greatest reason why men do not up. 
derstand the Bible, is their love of sin and their 
unwillingness to obey God. 

Finally, if little Ann will cry after knowledge, and 
lift up her voice for understanding ; if she will seek 
it as silver, and search for it as for hid treasures; 
then will she understand the fear of the Lord, and 
Jind the knowledge of God. She will be rooted and 
grounded in the love of Christ, and have her heart 
established by grace. Then, if she live, she will 
not be carried about by every wind of doctrine; 
but will hold on her way and wax stronger and 
stronger in faith and obedience, till she will come 
— to her Redeemer in heaven and see him as 

e is. 








POETRY. 








NATURE’S FAREWELL—sy mrs. HEMANS. 

‘© The beautiful is vanished and returns not.” 
A youth rode forth from his childhood’s home, 
Through the crowded paths of the world to roam, 
And the green leaves whispered as he passed, 
** Wheretore, thou dreamer, away so fast? 
‘¢ Know’st thou with what thou art parting here, 
Long would’st thou linger in doubt and fear ; 
Thy heart’s free laughter, thy sunny hours, 
Thou hast left in our shades with the spring’s wild flow’rs. 
‘* Under the areh by our mingling made, 
Thou and thy brother have gaily played ; 
Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, 
But as ye have met there—oh! never more!’* 
On rode the youth—and the boughs among, 
Thus the wild birds e’er his pathway sung, 
** Wherefore so fast unto life away? 
Thou art leaving forever thy joy in our lay ! 
‘‘ Thou may’st come to the summer woods again, 
And thy heart have no echo to meet this strain ; 
Afar from the foilage its love will dwell, 
Achange must pass o’er thee!—Farewell! farewell!’” 
On rode the youth: and the founts and streams 
Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreams: 
“¢ We have been thy playmates through many a day, 
Wherefore thus leaves us!—Oh! yet delay! 
«¢ Listen but once to the sound of our mirth ; 
For thee ’tis a melody passing from earth! 
Never again wilt thou find’in its flow 
The peace it could once on thy heart beatow. 
‘* Thou wilt visit the scene of thy childhood’s glee 
With the breath of the world on thy spirit free ; 
Passion and sorrow its depths will-bave stirr’d, 
And the singing of waters be vainly heard. 
‘* Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no part ; 
What should it do for a burning heart! : 
Thou wilt bring to the banks of our freshest rill, 
Thirst which no fountain on earth may still! 
«¢ Farewell !—when thou comest again to thine own, 
Thou wilt miss from our music its loveliest tone! 
Mournfully true is the tale we tell— 
Yet on, fiery dreamer!—Farewell! farewell!”’ 
And a something of gloom on his spirit weigh’d 
As he caught the last sounds of his native , oF 





But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke, 
How deep were the oracles nature spoke ! 








